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Employees tell how 





heeping Posted 


wo members of the Security Force have 

completed training as Postal Inspectors. 
They are Kenneth R. Brummel, 25, who started 
his postal career as a distribution clerk in Naper- 
ville, IL, then became a level 6 Security Tech- 
nician in Chicago in March of 1972, and John 
S. Nurczyk, 28, who became a Security Tech- 
nician at New Haven, CT, in January, 1972. 


t happened last summer 
in Nashville. A postal 

employee sat on the post 
Office steps enjoying a 
cup of coffee during 
his lunch hour. He 
placed the cup 
beside him and 
closed his eyes 
against the hot sun. At 
that point an elderly woman 
passed, paused, and dropped a 
quarter into the half-filled coffee cup. 








8 Bacon OH, and Orlando, FL, are the 
postal sports capitals of the nation this year. 
The 36th annual tournament of the Postal Em- 
ployees National Men’s Bowling 
Association is now going on 
in Columbus. It will end 
May 27. The National 
Postal Golf Association 
will hold its 29th annual 
tournament at Walt 
Disney World in Orlando 
July 8-12. If you want to 
enter, write the group’s treas- 
urer, Jack Cimino, 1711 
Wycliffe Road, Baltimore, MD 21234. 






our address for Postal Life magazine is 

taken from the Postal Service’s master com- 
puter list. So if it's wrong, don’t send Postal Life 
a change-of-address form. (Many of you have 
been mailing these forms to us; they cost the 
Postal Service time, money and effort—and 
they're useless in our case.) There’s only one 
way to get your master list address changed— 
by submitting a Form 1216 (Employee's Current 
Mailing Address) to your postmaster or person- 
nel officer. If the address isn’t changed in a 
couple of months, send another Form 1216 to 
your Postal Data Center with a red tag on it. 





ao of Belton, Mo., 
like their Postal Service 
—and they like it better than 
they did 10 years ago. A Jay- 
cee survey showed that citi- 
zens rated the Postal Service 
as their best community service, 
by 2.7 percentage points higher 
than they did in a similar survey 
a decade ago. 






irect mail advertising pays off handsomely, 

a plastics manufacturer has learned. The 
New England firm increased sales by 50% as a 
result of a direct mail campaign. The continu- 
ing campaign stresses that the company’s 
higher quality is well worth a slightly higher 
price. 


ix thousand postmasters are participating 

in a series of district and regional confer- 
ences ending in May, extensions of the highly- 
successful district managers’ meeting held in 
Washington last February. Four regional meet- 
ings are spotlighting sectional center managers. 
The results of each are being relayed by phone 
hookups to district headquarters, where city- 
delivery postmasters hold their own meetings. 
The Southern, Western and Central Regions 
held their conferences in April. The Eastern 
and New York Regions are meeting jointly May 
14-17. 


ach Tuesday, radio station KRE telephones 

Postmaster William Wollman of Berkeley, 
CA, and holds a live, on-the-air interview. The 
program grew from a daily call that Wollman 
made to the station last Christmas to advise on 
the holiday mails. Announcer Ron Wolfe thought 
interest was high enough for a 
weekly program. Listeners now 
send in questions for Wolfe 
to ask during the program. 
“It gives our customers 
a chance to have their 
questions answered 
personally by the 
postmaster,” 
Wollman says, 
“and it’s a good 
way to reach 
potential 











customers for our many new services.”’ 














Goals 
Negotiation 


A STATEMENT FROM MANAGEMENT 


senting craft workers have begun. Bargaining will, it is hoped, result in a new 


NY ssn between the Postal Service and the four national unions repre- 
agreement by July 20, the date the current agreement expires. 


The major problem before the Postal Service and its bargaining unit employees 
is to balance the many competing interests to meet broad public needs. 


Congress, through the Postal Reorganization Act of 1970, has mandated the 
objectives of improving postal service while bringing costs under control. 


To achieve these goals will require a sober and public-spirited attitude on the 
part of both management and the union leadership. 


Management believes that, given this attitude on both sides, an agreement 
fair to all can and will be the result. 


Management is dedicated to the task of working with the unions to obtain an 
agreement that is fair and equitable to the Postal Service and its employees, to the 
unions and their members, and to the public which they serve. 














Exercise 
and your 
heart 


Evidence is strong that physical 
activity can lengthen life. 






















This article was written especially for Postal Life 
by James Spaulding, a Senior Lecturer at the 
School of Journalism, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. Spaulding is a past 
president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Science Writers. For 
more than 20 years he was 
the medical science writer 

for the Milwaukee Jour- 

nal. In this article, he of 

course is not prescrib- 

ing for any individual, 
but rather is describ- 
ing the findings of re- 
search concerning 
large segments of 
the population. 





More and more these days, doctors are telling 
American men—women, too—to put physical activity 
back into their lives. They say, in effect, that by living 
more like letter carriers, Americans may live longer 
and better. 

Heart disease has become the leading cause of 
death in all so-called developed countries, including 
the United States. Last year, more than 625,000 
Americans died of it. Many were in their 40s, some 
in their 30s. The heart attack death toll among men 
in 25 to 44 years old has increased by 14% since 
1950. 

Medical scientists who have studied the artery dis- 
ease that mainly underlies heart attacks agree that 
cigarette smoking, excessive fatty material in the 
blood, and high blood pressure all increase the likeli- 
hood of heart attacks. 

These same scientists now say that sedentary liv- 
ing—lack of regular, sustained physical activity— 
probably is another important factor. They concede 
that positive proof is lacking. 

But they are convinced that the benefits of exer- 
cise are so obvious and the risks so slight that wait- 
ing for proof would be folly. 

Medical studies both in the United States and 
abroad indicate that men who get little exercise are 
two to three times as likely to die prematurely of a 
heart attack as men who are physically active. The 
chance of surviving a first attack is two to three times 
greater for the man who is physically active. 


A British physician, Dr. J. N. Morris, led the way 
in studying the theory that exercise might be bene- 
ficial. (Many doctors had thought that exercise might 
actually be bad for the heart.) 


Morris and his colleagues in 1953 compared Lon- 
don bus drivers, who sit all day, with bus conductors, 
who are on their feet and climbing up and down 
stairs on double decker buses. The study indicated 
that the conductors had 30% less heart disease. 


Morris turned next to the postal system. There, 
too, he found the same association between exer- 
cise and a lower incidence of heart disease. The 
more active mail carriers had less disease than the 
comparatively sedentary clerks. 


Harold A. Kahn, a statistician at the National Heart 
Institute in Bethesda, MD, conducted his own study 
to learn whether this was true in the United States as 
well. 

In the early 1960’s Kahn selected 2,240 mail car- 
riers and clerks who had joined the Postal Service 
in Washington, DC, between 1906 and 1940. He 
matched them for height, weight and age at the time 
they went to work. All were studied for 21 years or 
more, unless they had died or disappeared. 

The study indicated, Kahn said, that the risk of 
death from a heart attack was one and a half to two 
times greater for clerks than for carriers. 

The study of the Washington postal workers 
showed something in addition that had not been 
noticed in the British research: Recent physical ac- 
tivity was more effective in protecting against heart 
attacks than activity long past. 

Kahn's study also indicated that carriers had a 
lower death rate from all causes for each age group 
than clerks. 

He said this indicated that the carriers’ physical 
activity was not just protecting them against heart 
attacks arid shifting the risk to some other disease. 
Instead, activity was protecting against premature 
death. 

Medical scientists concede that just because men 
who exercise more have less heart disease or are 
less likely to die of heart disease does not neces- 
sarily mean that exercising will prevent heart disease. 
There might be other factors no one has detected. 
But the scientists appear so convinced that exercise 
is beneficial, most of them prescribe it until proof is 
found. 

And they say that regular physical exercise also 
enhances life. Those who remain active are more 
vigorous, optimistic, enthusiastic and creative. They 
stay young longer. 

Today, many heart specialists not only recommend 
exercise to guard against heart attacks, they also 
prescribe exercise for patients after a heart attack 
—once they have recovered. They believe it may 
reduce the risk of another attack and, should such 
an attack occur, give the patient a better chance of 
surviving. 


continued 














heart continued 


Dr. Samuel M. Fox Ill, professor of cardiology at 
George Washington University, Washington, DC, and 
president of the American College of Cardiology, is 
a leader in the research into the relationship of 
physical activity and heart disease. He is a member 
of the American Heart Association’s Committee on 


Exercise. 


Dr. Fox said there were enough indications of the 


Tr 


Work 


Desk work, car driv- 
ing, typing, operat- 
ing electric calcu- 
lator. 


Auto repair, TV re- 
pair, janitorial work, 
bartending. 


Bricklaying, plaster- 
ing, wheeling 100- 
pound load in wheel 
barrow, machine as- 


yf sembly, driving 
q truck-trailer in traffic, 

‘we 4 
’ welding (moderate 
load), window clean- 

ing. 
5-6 Painting, masonry, 
ye paperhanging, light 
* scarpentry. 


Recreation 


Standing, strolling slowly, flying, 
motorcycling, playing cards, 
sewing, knitting. 


Level walking at 2 miles per 
hour, level bicycling at 5 m.p.h., 
riding lawn mower, billiards, 
bowling, skeet shooting, shuffle- 
board, wood working, light 
power boat driving, riding golf 
cart, canoeing 2¥%2  m.p.h., 
horseback riding at a walk, bait 
casting, playing piano, certain 
other instruments 


Walking 2% m.p.h., cycling 6 
m.p.h horseshoe _ pitching, 
volleyball (6 man, noncompeti- 
tive), golf—pulling bag cart, 
archery, sailing (handling small 
boat), fly fishing with waders, 
horseback riding (trot), badmin- 
ton (social doubles), pushing 
light power mower, playing in- 
strument energetically. 


Walking 3 m.p.h., ,cycling 8 
m.p.h., table tennis, golf (carry- 
ing clubs), dancing foxtrot, bad- 
minton singles, tennis doubles, 
raking leaves, hoeing, many 


calisthenics 
* 





benefits of exercise today to ‘‘place physical activity 
among the prudent actions to be recommended.” 
He said too, that the amount of exercise needed 
could easily fit into the lives of busy people. Further, 
doctors now can administer tests that will eliminate 
the risk of prescribing exercise for the great majority 
of Americans in the age group in which heart disease 


is SOcommon. 


Calories per 


minute Work 

6-7 Digging garden, 
shoveling light earth. 

7-8 Shoveling 10 pounds 
at 10 per minute. 

8-10 Digging ditches, 
carrying 80 pounds, 
sawing hardwood. 

10-11 Shoveling 14 pounds 
at 10 per minute. 

11 plus Shoveling 16 pounds 


or more at 10 per 
minute. 





Recreation 








Walking 3¥2 m.p.h., cycling 10 
m.p.h., canoeing 3 m.p.h., 
horseback (posting to trot),J 
stream fishing in light waders, 
ice or roller skating 9 m.p.h. 


: 


Walking 5 m.p.h., cycling 11% 
m.p.h., competitive badmint 
tennis singles, snow shoveli 
manual lawn mowing, squa 
dancing, light downhill skiing, 
ski touring at 2Y2 m.p.h., water 
skiing. 


Jogging at 5 m.p.h., cycling 12 
m.p.h., galloping on horseback, 
vigorous downhill skiing, bas- 
ketball, mountain climbing, cole 
hockey, canoeing at 4 m.p.hy 
touch football, paddleball. 


Running 5¥2 m.p.h., cycling 13 H 
m.p.h., ski touring 4 m.p.h., 
squash racquets (social), hand- 

ball (social), fencing, vigorous 
basketball. 


Running more than 6 m.p.h., 


ski touring at more than 5 / 
m.p.h., competitive handball, , 
competitive squash. / 















How much activity is needed 
to provide protection against 
premature death from heart at- 
tacks? The question cannot be 
answered precisely yet, partly 
for lack of proof. But a moder- 
ate increase in exertion over 
the sedentary level of most 
Americans in middle age may provide real protection. 

One group of researchers calculated that increase 
at 400 to 500 calories of energy per day. For an aver- 
age sized man, that amounts to four or five miles of 
moderately paced walking—if walking is the only 
exercise. The walking need not be all in one stretch, 
and the same amount of energy could be expended 
partly by walking and partly by sports and hobbies 
in which there is moderate exertion. 

The more a person weighs, the more calories of 
energy he consumes to walk the same distance. 
Carrying a load, as letter carriers do, increases the 
energy they burn. 

Physical activity need not be accomplished in one 
particular way. Each individual is best qualified to 
find his own way to do it. 

To help doctors and others who prescribe or 
supervise exercise programs, Dr. Fox and his col- 
leagues devised the accompanying table of exercise 
equivalents, with a man weighing 155 pounds as the 
standard. Heavier individuals would burn more 
calories for most of these activities, lighter individuals 
less. Although letter carriers these days still lead ac- 
tive physical lives—probably enough to provide some 
protection against heart attacks—fewer and fewer 
Americans have occupations that require physical 
activity. Machines have removed more and 
more of the exertion. The automobile is fore- 
most, but golf carts, outboard motors, 
snowmobiles, power mowers, chain saws, 
elevators and escalators have also con- 
tributed. To compensate, many Ameri- 
cans are turning to exercise outside of 
work. Jogging has attracted the most at- 
tention in the last few years. Members of 
the heart association’s exercise committee 
have recommended that middle aged men 
and women who have led sedentary lives 
should undergo exercise testing before start- 
ing a jogging program or similar activity. Such 





testing can show hidden heart disease and indicate 
to the physician how much exercise the individual 
can safely perform until he develops better fitness of 
his heart and lungs. 

A Swedish physiologist, Dr. Per-Olof Astrand, says 
he often is asked whether a physical examination is 
necessary before a person starts an activity like 
jogging. 

“The answer must be,’’ he said, “that anyone who 
is in doubt about the condition of his health should 
consult his physician. But as a general rule, 
moderate activity is less harmful to the 
health than inactivity. You could also put 
it this way: a medical examination 
is more urgent for those who plan 
to remain inactive than for those 
who intend to get into good phys- 
ical shape.” If two 50-year-olds 
with the same inborn capacity are 
compared, Dr. Astrand said, one 
who undertakes a moderate train- 
ing program will have the physical 
power of the untrained person at 
the age of 35 or 40. 

‘‘In other words,” he said, “moderate training can 
lead to a 10 to 15 year rejuvenation in this respect.” 

In most respects, the recommendations of heart 
specialists are alike on exercise. They say to avoid 
excess exertion, being particularly careful to shun 
competition until good physical condition has been 
attained. 

Daily exercise probably is best, they say, bui once 
condition is built up, two or three sessions a week 
of one-half hour or longer probably are enough, with 
at least one day between sessions. The exer- 

cise experts warn against vigorous exercise 
if the individual feels unwell or has an in- 
fection, like a cold. So-called ‘‘working 

it off’ can be dangerous, they say. They 
urge everyone who is physically healthy 

to seek extra exertion in commonplace 
activities—to walk instead of riding in an 
automobile, to climb stairs instead of taking 
the elevator. Most of all, says the exercise 
committee of the heart association, ‘‘to 
maintain the health benefits of exercise, an 
individual must make a lifetime commitment 
to a regular program.” a 
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people 
spealc 
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.. about banishing parcel damage 


f you really want to know how automobiles can be 

improved, ask the assembly line workers. 

If you want to know how to run a railroad better, 
ask the switchmen, the conductors, the engineers. 

And if you want to know how to keep parcel post 
damage-free, ask the postal employees who handle 
parcel post and their supervisors. 

As a matter of fact, that’s what’s happening in 
many parts of the country right now. Employees who 
work with parcel post are being asked to pinpoint 
trouble spots and suggest solutions. 

It’s part of a nation-wide program to improve the 
quality of parcel post service. In small groups—15 
or so—the parcel post handlers and their super- 
visors are participating in serious but free-wheeling 
discussions on how to hold damage to a minimum. 

The discussions follow color slide presentations 
showing the most common parcel damage trouble 
spots and how to get rid of them. The slides are done 
in cartoon style and depict in detail the adventures of 
two packages through the Postal Service—one that 
gets battered at every turn and the other that sails 
through in great shape. 

The spontaneous discussions emphasize general 
problems, then get down to specifics. Asks the dis- 


cussion leader: ‘‘What is happening in our own post 
office? Exactly where can we improve—where can 
we cut down damage?” 

It’s at this point that the discussions can strike a 
few blows in the cause of damage reduction. In one 
such discussion, at Tampa, FL, some of the re- 
sponses really hit home: 

“Our slides are too short and the parcels pile up 
on them.” 

“it’s the scheduling that’s bad—we're swamped 
between 6 and 9 o'clock.” 

“We're accepting too many packages that aren’t 
wrapped right—especially the associate offices.” 

“What about the self-service units? A lot of our 
bad packages come from them.” 

After many of the trouble spots are identified, the 
discussion leader guides the participants into sug- 
gesting solutions. Some at Tampa were: 

“Separate the outsides on the platform.” 

‘“Re-examine the scheduling to better meet the 
rush period.” 

‘Redesign the sack racks.” 

“Educate the retail clerks and supervisors about 
accepting only well-packaged parcels.” 

‘Educate the public about wrapping parcels.”’ 

continued 
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.. avout service and service standards 


Ou are the program.” 

With those words from the discussion leader, 20 
Indianapolis Post Office supervisors dug into the 
problem of how to improve service. 

lt was a rare meeting. The foremen of mails for 
Indiana flats for all three tours were there, as were 
half a dozen carrier station superintendents. 

lt was also rare in that these men were given a 
chance to speak their piece. Normally, their job is to 
react to the mountains of mail placed before them. 
On this occasion, they were being given the chance 
to reflect on how best to make those mountains into 
molehills. 

It’s all part of a new form of communicating within 
the Postal Service. A program is brought to the local 
level, giving employees a chance to look at it, and 
giving them a chance to feed back their impressions. 

The subject for the Indianapolis supervisors’ meet- 
ing was service standards. They spent four hours on 
the subject and came up with a number of recom- 
mendations for Postmaster/District Manager Charles 
Boswell. 

After short preliminary remarks by the group 
leader, Virgil L. Giles, a short slide/talk show was 
presented. The show not only explained the service 


standards but also gave the setting in which the 
standards were offered—warning that the Postal 
Service must ‘‘produce a healthy product within the 
next few years or go out of business altogether.” 

The slide presentation offered a systematic way 
of tackling a problem and coming up with solutions 
through a six step approach. Step one is to identify 
the problem. Next is a diagnosis; third comes data 
collection. The fourth step is to offer alternatives; 
fifth, is to come up with an action plan, and lastly, 
get feedback and evaluation after the action plan is 
put into effect. 

The 20 supervisors were divided into five groups 
of four each to try the system. They were given an 
hour and a half to go through the procedure, con- 
centrating on service problems in their areas. 

Each group presented to the other groups the 
problem it identified and the solutions it proposed. 
The other groups then offered comments. Further, 
the end results were written up to be passed along 
to the District Manager. 

One group of mail processing foremen came up 
with four problems to be analyzed: Unzipped mail, 
lack of trained personnel, overlap of tours, and im- 
proper scheduling of manpower. 


continued 





damage «oi: 


The entire program (an hour and a quarter long, 
including the slide presentation) was ‘‘produced”’ by 
the Postal Service Management Institute for the Office 
of Engineering. Over 500 sets of slides and discus- 
sion guides are being sent out to the larger instal- 
lations throughout the country. 

At each of the installations, the Postal Employee 
Development Center will arrange for the programs, 
making sure they're held at times that will least in- 
convenience the handling of parcel post. The groups 
are kept small so that the participants feel free to 
offer frank comments and suggestions 

“You may be sure your comments will reach the 
supervisors and managers in charge of handling 
parcel post,” says Russell Harter, executive assistant 
to the manager of process engineering at Headquar- 
ters. Harter is coordinating the program for the Office 
of Engineering. 

“This is the most important part of this program— 
to get the views and solutions from the people who 
work closest with parcel post. Other programs are 
being prepared for discussions by supervisors and 
management. But the ‘troops’ on the front line can 
contribute greatly to our prime goal—the safe and 
sure handling of parcels.”’ a 


SCLWICS continues 


The flat mail foremen selected the problem of 
needing excessive overtime. They continued like this: 

Diagnosis—Excessive overtime due to heavy vol- 
ume for existing distribution cases and manpower. 

Data collection—300 to 500 hours of overtime per 
week; service standards not being met; insufficient 
staffing on all three tours; inadequate number of dis- 
tribution cases; possibly improper scheduling. 

Alternatives—Continue use of overtime; add dis- 
tribution cases, reschedule, post additional ‘‘runs’’ 
on all three tours to correspond with mail volume. 

Action Plan—Survey to determine ‘‘runs’’ needed, 
reschedule, add new cases. 

Feedback and Evaluation—See if overtime is cut, 
service standards met. 

The analysis was well laid out and brought a num- 
ber of comments from supervisors outside the group. 
Terry G. Moore, Brightwood station superintendent, 
informed the group that a scheduling and staffing 
Survey was being done at the time. 

Walter O. White, a foreman of the mails, indicated 
that one of the problems was the success of the two 
star (night owl) collection program. 

White said the two star collection had doubled to 
about 40 bags a night, much of it flat mail. He said 





KNOW YOUR SERVICE STANDARDS 


HERE THEY ARE 


business mailers, such as banks, had 
seen the advantage of the system and 
were making use of it. 

Other problems discussed as the 





Overnight 
Require 
ments 


Overnight 2nd Day 5th Day 6th Day 


7th Day 


reports were presented included: The 


maid lack of communications between tours, 





4:00 p.m 
white top 


Nationwide 
Contiguous 
States 


box 
collections. 


failure to follow up on Forms 1639 (most 
frequent sorting errors), frequent ‘‘run’”’ 
changes, toomany variations allowed in 











Nationwide 





addressing, and failure to check on the 
docks to see that mail for the stations 
is properly loaded. 

The program was being repeated for 





300 miles 





all managers in the Indianapolis district, 
as well as elsewhere around the country. 
The program was prepared by the Post- 








al Service Management Institute, which 
is packaging other such projects to 
get employees involved in solving prob- 
lems of moving the mails. 
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The entire program (an hour and a quarter long, 
including the slide presentation) was ‘“‘produced”’ by 
the Postal Service Management Institute for the Office 
of Engineering. Over 500 sets of slides and discus- 
sion guides are being sent out to the larger instal- 
lations throughout the country. 

At each of the installations, the Postal Employee 
Development Center will arrange for the programs, 
making sure they're held at times that will least in- 
convenience the handling of parcel post. The groups 
are kept small so that the participants feel free to 
offer frank comments and suggestions. 

“You may be sure your comments will reach the 
supervisors and managers in charge of handling 
parcel post,”’ says Russell Harter, executive assistant 
to the manager of process engineering at Headquar- 
ters. Harter is coordinating the program for the Office 
of Engineering. 

“This is the most important part of this program— 
to get the views and solutions from the people who 
work closest with parcel post. Other programs are 
being prepared for discussions by supervisors and 
management. But the ‘troops’ on the front line can 
contribute greatly to our prime goal—the safe and 


s 
service continued 


The flat mail foremen selected the problem of 
needing excessive overtime. They continued like this: 

Diagnosis—Excessive overtime due to heavy vol- 
ume for existing distribution cases and manpower. 

Data collection—300 to 500 hours of overtime per 
week; service standards not being met; insufficient 
staffing on all three tours; inadequate number of dis- 
tribution cases; possibly improper scheduling. 

Alternatives—Continue use of overtime; add dis- 
tribution cases, reschedule, post additional “runs’’ 
on all three tours to correspond with mail volume. 

Action Plan—Survey to determine ‘‘runs’’ needed, 
reschedule, add new cases. 

Feedback and Evaluation—See if overtime is cut, 
service standards met. 

The analysis was well laid out and brought a num- 
ber of comments from supervisors outside the group. 
Terry G. Moore, Brightwood station superintendent, 
informed the group that a scheduling and staffing 
survey was being done at the time. 

Walter O. White, a foreman of the mails, indicated 
that one of the problems was the success of the two 
star (night owl) collection program. 

White said the two star collection had doubled to 
about 40 bags a night, much of it flat mail. He said 
business mailers, such as banks, had 





seen the advantage of the system and 
were making use of it. 
Other problems discussed as the 








sure handling of parcels.” x 
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reports were presented included: The 
lack of communications between tours, 




















failure to follow up on Forms 1639 (most 
frequent sorting errors), frequent ‘‘run’”’ 
changes, toomany variations allowed in 
addressing, and failure to check on the 
docks to see that mail for the stations 
is properly loaded. 

The program was being repeated for 
all managers in the Indianapolis district, 
as well as elsewhere around the country. 
The program was prepared by the Post- 
al Service Management Institute, which 
is packaging other such projects to 
get employees involved in solving prob- 
lems of moving the mails. @ 


Standards outlined in black are approved and 
announced standards; all others are being tested 








A HAPPY 
‘NDING 


Two clerks in New York expedited parcels to POWs 


hen American prisoners of 
W::: left North Vietnam for 
their long journey home, two level 
5 clerks in New York breathed a 
sigh of joyous relief. 

It wasn't that John Hayes and 
Catherine Corvino minded the 
job that had loomed so large in 
their lives—handling every parcel 
destined for prisoners of war. They 
just were glad that the need was 
over. 

Hayes and Mrs. Corvino work at 
the Kennedy Airport’s Air Mail Fa- 
cility. For the last 2% years they 
have received every package sent 
to American prisoners in North Viet- 
nam. They have made sure that 
each one followed all the regula- 
tions—and that each one was 
wrapped sturdily enough. 

Actually, the Postal Service has 
been involved in the sending of par- 
cels to POWs for four years. At first 
the shipment was made from the Ja- 
maica, NY, post office, but the work 
was switched to Kennedy in 1970. 

Since then almost 9,000 parcels 
have passed through the little office 
manned by Hayes and Mrs. Cor- 
vino. 

These packages came from all 
over the United States. Every two 
months, the Defense Department 
gave to the next-of-kin of each POW 
a card signed by the Postmaster 
General authorizing all postmasters 
to accept parcels for prisoners. The 
card told the originating post office 

not to charge postage and carried 
instructions for proper address. 





“They all are addressed to the 
Operations Manager of the AMF 
here,” Hayes said, “but everyone 
at the AMF knew they went to Kitty 
and me. 

“They'd be put on a nutting truck 
outside our office and we'd process 
them one by one. First of all, we'd 
record each parcel in a ledger book, 
starting with number 281. That was 
the first package we got after we 
took over from Jamaica. We marked 
down the date we received the 
package, the POW card number, 
the weight, and the date dispatched. 

“Every once in a while there were 
some minor discrepancies that we 
fixed here. Like there might not be 
an authorization card. Then we 
called the postmaster at the origi- 
nating office and saw to it that a 
card came along. 

“Or sometimes a package would 
need rewrapping. We'd do that 
here.” 

Mrs. Corvino added: “Sometimes, 
by mistake, the next-of-kin paid 
postage—it could amount to over 
$20. We'd call up the postmaster 
and tell him to refund the money.” 

In the large parcel-sorting room 
outside their office, the POW-bound 
parcels were put in a hamper 
marked “Switzerland.” They were 
dispatched to Geneva on the next 
available plane. The Swiss sent 
the parcels to Moscow. The Soviet 
Union shipped them to Hanoi via 
China or, later, India. 

(Many of the parcels came back 
to the U.S., mostly because they 
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were addressed to servicemen miss- 
ing in action, or others who were 
not actually prisoners of war. These 
packages went to the Brooklyn 
Army Terminal, where a group of 
postal clerks headed by William P. 
Magurno processed them for return 
to the families. The parcels were 
returned to the U.S. without charge 
by foreign countries.) 

Both Hayes and Mrs. Corvino re- 
cently received letters of commen- 
dation. But their greatest satisfac- 
tion came when the POWs were re- 
leased. 

“Over the years we got to know 
the names of a lot of prisoners,” 
Mrs. Corvino said. “Then when we 
read the names of the ones who 
were released, we recognized them. 
That's when this work really meant 
something.” fe 


“Lemberger called me and he’s long 
on help if you can’t help,” Bill Mas- 
ton was telling the phone that he 
held in his hand. 

Maston, assistant superintendent 
at Kansas City’s Southeast carrier 
station, was talking to his counter- 
part at the nearby South Troost 
station. 

The Lemberger he was referring 
to was James Lemberger, superin- 
tendent at the Wornall Station. The 
time was 6:15 a.m.— a time when 
the telephone is a very busy instru- 
ment in America’s more than 3,000 
carrier stations. 

Maston was in the process of 
setting the line-up for the day's 
work at the station. Minutes before 
when the phone rang with the call 
from South Troost, he had worried 
about “being in trouble” if it was a 
sick leave call. But South Troost was 
also “long on help” and sent a man 
over to Southeast. 

The Southeast station was going 
through a period when it was short 
on help every day because one car- 
rier was recovering from an opera- 
tion and an auxiliary route took up 
one of the five part-time flexibles 
assigned to the station. 

On this day, Maston was particu- 
larly short-handed because two of 
the six utility men were sick. The 
utility men cover days off for regu- 
lar route men. 

The day had started at the sta- 
tion nearly an hour earlier, at 5:30 
a.m.—a time when only police 
cars and postal trucks are on the 
dark streets of the nation’s cities. 
Four clerks opened the station and 
took on the first dispatch of mail at 


5:40 a.m. 
Tommy McFarland, an MVS 





(Motor Vehicle Services) driver, 
brought in that first load in a tractor 
trailer. He backed the trailer to the 
dock and unloaded two skids of sack 
mail, two skids of trayed first class 
mail and five tubs of parcel post. 

The four clerks went to work on 
the sack mail, which contained 
mostly non-preferential mail that 
had to be given secondary distribu- 
tion. 

Among the carriers punching in 
for the 6:30 starting time was Sam 
Crosby, a part-time flexible. Crosby, 
still too new for a uniform, never- 
theless nodded knowingly at Mas- 
ton’s message of: “Thirty-two six- 
teen.” 

Maston was giving Crosby the 





Not many moments to spare at 
Southeast station. Right: Carrier 
Don L. Robinson heads out to his 
vehicle with his day's load. Above 
A Southeast carrier greets the 
morning sun on the loading dock. 


The work starts early a 
| 
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number of the route that he was 
covering that day. The route was 
fairly new to Crosby and he was 
among the last that day to “put up 
his mail” (case it in the sequence 
in which he covers his route). 

By contrast, Bill Corteville at the 
same station was putting up the 
mail for his route for something like 
the 6,000th time. Corteville has had 
that same route for 26 years. 

The carriers worked first on the 
trayed mail—preferential letter mail 
that had been given secondary dis- 
tribution down to the carrier route 
by the tour 1 clerks at the main post 
office. 

The atmosphere in a carrier sta- 
tion in those early hours is mindful 


































CARRIER STATION =: 


i- a team in action 


2arly and hardly lets up 


| 
| 
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i. 





of a team locker room before a ball 
game. There’s a comradeship as 
each man prepares for the coming 
event. (At Southeast Station it is a 
man’s world right now. Although the 
station has facilities for women, 
there are none among the comple- 
ment of 58.) 

The second dispatch of mail came 
in as usual at 7:40. It contained late 
preferential matter, including air- 
mail from distant points. Fourteen 
sacks were unloaded. 

The day's final dispatch to the 
station is at 12:30 p.m., usually less 
than a sackful for the two two-trip 
routes that operate out of Southeast. 

At 8 a.m., the doors open. The 
first customers were at the dutch 








door call window. Some 40 people 
stopped in during the next half hour, 
most of them on their way to work, 
to pick up the already-cased mail 
for their firms. 

Four more clerks come to work 
at 8:45 a.m. They include Dick 
Scott, a window services technician, 
who is responsible for all that 
happens at the windows including 
ordering stock, and for much of the 
station’s record keeping including 
the change of address card filing. 
Scott also does window work. At 
most times, two of the windows in 
the station are manned and busy. 

Oliver King, the station superin- 
tendent and a carrier himself for 19 
years, works the “late” shift, coming 


Above left: Carriers David Wise 
(left) and Jim Shelton come back 
from their distribution cases. Left: 
Walter Engelbrecht (front) and 
John Smith pull tray mail out of a 
“pie cart.’’ Above: Shelton and 
Assistant Superintendent Bill 
Maston look up an order in 
Shelton’s removal book. 
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on at 8:45 and staying until the 5:15 
lockup. King and Maston split the 
Saturday duty and one has off on 
Friday when a clerk “pushes up.” 

With 32 routes, Southeast is near 
what local officials consider ideal 
for a carrier station. However, King 
thinks the station could handle 40 
routes without encountering space 
or management problems. 

The 32 routes (all covered in ve- 
hicles) include 12 from the South 
Troost station, which is badly over- 
crowded. The 12 have been at South- 
east for over a year. Their mail has 
to be picked up from South Troost 
at 6:30 and 7:30 each morning by a 
clerk sent over from Southeast. 
Southeast alone normally has 20 
routes and eight clerks. 

The 32 routes now operating have 
a total 11,800 deliveries. They cover 
1,300 blocks of a diversified but gen- 
erally average area of Kansas City. 
Just how average? The area has 55 
Wall Street Journal customers 
among the 20 Southeast routes, in- 
cluding 16 for one route that has a 
hospital and a number of doctors’ 
offices. 

The carriers began to drift back 
about 2 p.m. They spent the hour 
until punch-out time clearing ac- 
countable items, checking in keys, 
reporting any vehicle deficiencies, 
forwarding markups brought in from 
their routes, entering address 
changes in their route books or cas- 
ing non-preferential mail that the 
clerks worked during the day. 

The banter usually picks up again 
at this time. Sometimes there’s a 
discussion of the fortunes of the 
Kansas City Chiefs or the Royals or 
the new basketball Kings—or even 
the U.S. Postal Service. a 
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t was a simple theft: A boy stole 
[. bicycle belonging to Oakland 
letter carrier Henry Perry. 

What happened afterward 
wasn't so simple: Perry and some 
post office friends of his led the 
Oakland area into a unique and 
heartwarming program to help 
ghetto children. 

But that’s getting ahead of the 
story. Let’s go back to the theft. 

About five years ago, Perry’s 
walking route out of the Piedmont 
station was motorized. A few 
weeks in the truck told him he 
missed the exercise. So at the age 


of 52 he bought his first bicycle. 


One Saturday night the bike was 
stolen. The next day, as Perry tells 
it, he saw a boy on the bike. 

‘‘We went over and talked to his 
mother. | said to him, ‘You took a 
chance on getting into a lot of 
trouble when all you had to do was 
ask me and I'd let you ride my 
bike.’ 

“It took awhile for that to sink in. 
That boy came back about a week 
later. He asked me if he could bor- 
row my bike. | said yes. He took it 
out to ride it and a couple of hours 
later he put it back. 

“A couple of other kids around 
the neighborhood heard about my 
offer and pretty soon they were 
taking turns riding my bike up and 
down the block. 

“Well, | saw all those kids stand- 
ing around waiting their turn, so | 
went to a store | Knew and bought 
an old bike for $5. | fixed it up and 
now they had two bikes to ride. | 
got a couple more like that and 
pretty soon | had five bikes. 

“The more bikes | got, it seems 
the more kids wanted to ride them. 
One Sunday | had 50 kids out 
there, all patiently waiting in line 
to ride up and down the street.” 


The Oakland Tribune heard 
about Perry's crowd of youngsters 
and ran an article about it. A tele- 
vision station picked up the story 
and put Perry on an interview 
show. 

That's all it took for a tremen- 
dous public reaction. Bicycles— 
and money to repair them—started 
pouring in. Within days Perry had 
77 bikes in his back yard. 

“Now this really became big,”’ 
Perry said, “and | had to start 
thinking about insurance — you 
know, what if one of the kids got 
hurt riding one of these bikes?” 

Perry went to see Mayor John 
Reading and Jan Ver Lee, head of 
the Oakland Recreation Depart- 
ment. 

“These people saw the same 
opportunity that | saw,” Perry said. 
‘The city lent us a building for the 
bikes and the chief of police got 
us bike licenses and put us under 
the city insurance policy.” 

One summer the loan project 
averaged about 100 bikes a day. 
And Perry made it a practice to 
lend them by the week to children 
Carrying newspaper routes. 

Some of Perry’s friends at the 
Postal Service volunteered to help 
run the place—Daniel Benjamin, 
Carol Terry, Irene Jerome, Albert 
Stiles, Harold Bruce, and Margaret 
Grant among present postal em- 
ployees and Garfield Broussard, 
Robert Freeman, Ernest Stephens 
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theft to 
youth project 


Oakland carrier uses bikes to bridge generation gap. 





and Costell Akrie among retired 
and former postal employees. And 
Perry's wife, Althea. 

But the glory days ended when 
the Bay Area Rapid Transit tore 
down the bicycle building for its 
right-of-way. Now several hundred 
bikes are literally piled into a 
vacant store, too jam-packed for 
anything but storage. 

About 30 of the bikes are us- 
able, and a group of youngsters 
ride them in a bicycle drill club. 

‘‘We perform in parades," Perry 
said. ‘‘We practice every Sunday 
when the weather’s good, and 
every few weeks we take a long 
bike hike.”’ 

It will take a lot of volunteer time 
and work to get the bike loan pro- 
gram going again. The obvious 
need is to get the mass of bikes 
organized — repair the usable 
ones, discard the rest. 

“We'll come back with a loan 
program again,” Perry said. ‘“'l 
have this dream—six bike centers 
in Oakland, each with 100-150 
bikes. 

“We'd have drill clubs at each 
center, maybe competing in city- 
wide meets. We'd have older kids 
forming a kind of elite so that the 
younger kids would have a good 
example.” 

lf anyone can bring this dream 
to reality, it’s Perry. He has led a 
life of community organization and 
helping the disadvantaged. 

Perry is now a junior in socio- 
logy at California State University 
at Hayward. He hopes to put his 
college work to use in further com- 
munity work. 

‘People haven't been working 
at democracy—that’s the reason 
the country is in the shape it’s in,” 
he says. ‘‘l intend to keep working 
at it.”’ = 














Hundreds of bicycles are piled high in 

an Oakland store building (upper), 
waiting for Henry Perry’s project to get 
rolling again. Meanwhile a few youngsters 
keep up a bike drill team (above). And 
Perry often helps neighborhood children 
repair their bikes (right). 








xpress 
Mie 
Game 


Express Mail is no game—it has be- 
come big business for the Postal 
Service. But here’s a “game plan” 
you can follow for a quick under- 
standing of Express Mail. Start at 
any of the numbers and proceed 
step by step until you reach the 
goal—reliable, high-speed delivery. 

It works like this. Four service 
“options” are available on a con- 
tract basis between any two of 56 
metropolitan areas in the conti- 
nental United States. They're num- 
bered 1-4 on the game board. Option 
5 is available to anyone without 
contract, and overnight service is 
backed by a money-back guarantee. 

Another service is International 
Express Mail. It connects the Ex- 
press Mail system with the postal 
systems of Great Britain, Brazil 
and the Netherlands. 

Express Mail sales are now at 
the rate of $3 million a year, and 
going up. In this fiscal year, over 
150,000 dispatches will be deliv- 
ered. With winter delays counted 
in, Express Mail has achieved a 
record of over 95% on time for all 
options, and 97% for Option 5. More 
than half the Option 1-4 deliveries 
were made within 12 hours. 7 
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1. Firm delivers dispatch 
' to designated airport 
2. Special agent transfers 
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special agent transfers 
dispatch to postal driver 
4. Postal driver delivers it 
to addressee within 
designated time: 
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xpress 
Mail 
Game 
Board 


Express Mail is no game—it has be- 
come big business tor the Postal 
Service. But here’s a “game plan” 
you can follow for a quick under- 
standing of Express Mail. Start at 
any of the numbers and proceed 
step by step until you reach the 
goal —reliable. high-speed delivery. 

It works like this. Four service 
“options” are available on a con- 
tract basis between any two of 56 
metropolitan areas in the conti- 
nental United States. They're num- 
bered 1-4 on the game board. Option 
5 is available to anyone without 
contract, and overnight service is 
backed by a money-back guarantee. 

Another service is International 
Express Mail. It connects the Ex- 
press Mail system with the postal 
systems of Great Britain, Brazil 
and the Netherlands. 

Express Mail sales are now at 
the rate of $3 million a year, and 
going up. In this fiscal year, over 
150,000 dispatches will be deliv- 
ered. With winter delays counted 
in, Express Mail has achieved a 
record of over 95% on time for all 
options, and 97° for Option 5. More 
than half the Option 1-4 deliveries 
were made within 12 hours. = 


Option 4—Airport %, | 
Airpor 
1. Firm delivers dispatch 
iomel=\-1elar-l(crem-ligelelsd 
2. Special agent transfers 
dispatch to next plane 
to destination city. 
3. At destination airport, 
dispatch is ready for 
pickup by addressee, 
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1. Regularly-scheduled 
postal driver picks up 
dispatch at customer's 
business place. 


2. He takes it directly to 
eligelelae 
3. Special agent transfers 
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special agent transfers 
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to addressee at 
designated time. 


Option 3 


—Airport To 
Door 

1. Firm delivers 

dispatch 

to designated airport. 
2. Special agent places 
dispatch on next plane 
to destination city. 
MeN mel-t)ier-tielam-liselelae 
special agent transfers 
dispatch to postal driver. 
4. Postal driver delivers it 
to addressee within 
designated time. 














Option 2—Door To Airport 
1. Regularly-scheduled 
postal driver picks up 
dispatch at customer's 
business place. 
2. He takes it directly to airport. 
3. Special agent transfers 
hm Comal-> 4melt-lal-m(e) 
destination city. 
4. At destination airport, 
material is ready for 
pickup by 
addressee. 
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Option 5— 


Downtown To 
Downtown 





1. Customer takes mail 
to designated outlet 
before 5 p.m. 

2. It is dispatched by 
fastest transportation 
iomel-r-}tlar-lieamenit'a 

3. By 10 a.m. the next 
business day, 
addressee can pick it 
up at designated postal 
facility in his city 
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How postal inspectors 
cracked the Hughes hoax 


Fraud had not been Clifford Irving’s game. He had a 
pretty solid reputation as a writer. So when he told his 
publisher that he had been meeting with mysterious 
zillionaire Howard Hughes and could get an autobiog- 
raphy from him, the publisher jumped at the chance. 

Howard Hughes’ own story! Printing that would be 
printing money. 

You know the outcome. Irving’s claim proved a hoax 
and he went to prison. But do you know why? 

Because Bill Lambert, Pulitzer prize reporter for the 
now-defunct Life magazine, had seen the Postal Inspec- 
tion Service in action during many of his investigations 
of crime and wayward politicians—and had developed 
a tremendous respect for postal inspectors. 

When Irving offered the autobiography to McGraw- 
Hill, Life magazine also contracted with Irving for 
articles on Hughes. The magazine assigned Lambert to 
see if the autobiography was authentic. Irving had col- 
lected $750,000 from the two firms. 

Lambert started to unravel the intricate plot by con- 
tacting Charles Miller, Director of Criminal Investiga- 
tions in the Washington headquarters of the Inspection 
Service. Lambert made that contact on Friday, January 
21, 1972— without even telling his own bosses at Life. 

He wanted to find out if anyone was picking up letters 
that Irving said he was sending to a Hughes contact 
through General Delivery, Miami, FL. 

Miller was interested, but said he needed a formal 
complaint. Lambert obtained it the next day from—of 
all people —Irving’s lawyer, Martin Ackerman. 

By this time Hughes’ organization had claimed foul 
and Irving raised the possibility that he had been 
duped —that the Howard Hughes he said he had talked 
to was not the real Howard Hughes. Ackerman believed 
Irving. So he went along with Lambert’s idea for a 
formal investigation. 

Lambert flew to Florida on Monday, January 24, to 
begin his own investigation. Miller got Ackerman’s com- 
plaint letter that same day and Lex Callahan, Inspector 
in Charge in Atlanta, was sent to Florida to begin 
work on the case. Lambert briefed Callahan for a couple 
of hours Tuesday afternoon. 

“That Lex Callahan is foxy,” Lambert recalled. “He 
listened to me and concluded right then and there that 
it was a fraud.” 

It didn’t take too long to bear Callahan out. In the 
first place, no one was picking up the letters that Irving 
was sending to Miami General Delivery. 

One of the initial bits of information uncovered by 
Callahan and Lambert resulted in Lambert's getting the 


presses stopped at Life magazine so that a piece on the 
autobiography was killed. Lambert could not have got- 
ten the information without Callahan’s police powers. 

In all, some 30 inspectors were involved in the case. 

One of the big breaks came when Inspector John Brady 
interviewed singer Nina Van Pallandt at a hotel in the 
Bahamas. Brady wanted to know if Miss Van Pallandt 
had any knowledge of a meeting that Irving said he had 
in Mexico with Hughes. Miss Van Pallandt had accom- 
panied Irving to Mexico for the supposed meeting. 

She told Brady she didn’t see how Irving could have 
met with Hughes during the trip. She later told the 
grand jury the same thing. (She didn’t say that she 
knew the autobiography was a hoax, although Irving 
said in his book, “What Really Happened,” that he told 
her in Mexico about the hoax.) 

Another significant reason Irving was fitted for a 
prison uniform was the work of handwriting expert 
Robert Cabanne of the New York Postal Crime Labora- 
tory. Cabanne was asked to identify notes and letters 
that Irving had passed on as coming from Hughes. Ac- 
cording to the authors of “Hoax”: “Cabanne’s colleagues 
assembled the largest single collection of Howard 
Hughes’ handwriting outside his own closed files.” 

Cabanne, who started his postal career as a sub 
clerk in 1948 but now has 20 years’ experience examin- 
ing questioned documents, came to the conclusion that 
the material Irving submitted was forged. Two other 
handwriting experts had earlier stated that the material 
was the genuine Hughes article. 

Cabanne also concluded that Irving was the forger, 
a discovery that the “Hoax” authors called “astonish- 
ing” because no one at the time suspected that Irving 
also cheated with a pen. 

The inspectors had compiled enough material to con- 
vince a grand jury and to convince Irving that he'd bet- 
ter plead guilty. The “Hoax” authors said of the postal 
police work: “Eventually, they were to provide the fed- 
eral grand jury with a surfeit of witnesses and infor- 
mation.” 

Irving claimed in his book that he was innocent in in- 
tent: 

“I had never realized that I was commiting a crime — 
I had thought of it as a hoax. The money had always 
been there for restitution; the concepts of mail fraud 
and grand larceny were foreign to me and I had never 
dreamed of the possible penalties.” 

He found out about misusing the mails—and he 
found out what Bill Lambert of Life already knew: The 
postal inspectors do some awesome police work. * 
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Postal Personalities 





John Prine 


r five years, John Prine carried 
F. park-and-loop route in 
Westchester, IL. He was pretty 
silent during the walking part of 
his route, but when he got into 

his Scout vehicle, he shut the 
windows and sang away. 


All that singing paid off. Prine is 
now one of the America’s most 
popular country folk singers. And 
he composed many of his hits 
while driving on his carrier route. 


“I'd work out my songs while 
driving and write them down when 
| got home,” he said. 


Even at that time—he was a 
carrier from 1964 to 1969—he 
sang in small clubs on Chicago's 
North Side. He often explained 

to his audience how he composed 
songs along his route. 


One of his hits, ‘“Your Flag Decal 
Won't Get You Into Heaven 
Anymore,” was a direct result of 
carrying the mail. At that time, he 
recalls, Reader's Digest included 
an American Flag decal in its 
magazine. This increased the 
number of Reader’s Digests he 
carried and gave him his song 
idea. Other hits of his include 
“Sam Stone” and ‘‘Everybody.”’ 


The 26-year-old singer—he 
started in the Postal Service right 
out of high school—accompanies 





himself on the guitar and uses no 
backup musicians. Contemporary 
music fans consider Prine among 
the best of the young singers. = 


prac Keough 

occer is something special to 

Delivery Foreman Harry Keough 
of St. Louis’ Sappington Annex. 
The twenty-six year Postal Service 
veteran is coach of the national 
champion St. Louis University 
soccer team. 


“My interest in soccer was natural 
because | grew up in St. Louis,” 
he said. “Soccer is a way of life 
for most youngsters here. 


‘“‘When | got too old to play | 
started officiating. Then in 1966 | 
started coaching at Florissant 
Valley Junior College here.”’ It 
was the school's first team and 
it went to the finals in New York. 
The next year he moved to St. 
Louis University. 


‘‘When | took over the team, | 
brought along Valentine Pelizzaro. 
He's a Carrier at Carondelet 
Station and serves as my assistant 
coach.” 


Their day at the Post Office begins 
at 6 a.m.; during the season, 
September through December, 
they work with the team after their 
tours until dark. 


Long hours of practice and hard 
work produce winning teams, and 








Keough’s record proves it. St. 
Louis was national collegiate 
champion in 1967, 1969 and 1970, 
runner-up in 1971, and champion 
again in 1972. 


Keough believes his team's future 
is bright and predicts a successful 
1973 season. 


“We've got good new talent,” 

he says, “‘but we face some rough 
competition. After all, your past 
record makes you a target.” = 





omg Curet Alonso 

The call him Tite (and 
pronounce it roughly TEE-tay) 

throughout Latin America. He’s 

composer Catalino Curet Alonso, 

part-time clerk at the general 

post office in San Juan, PR. 


Curet started his postal career in 
1949 as a substitute clerk in the 
mailing division. He also has 
worked as a dispatch, distribution, 
registry and window clerk, much 
of that time while studying at the 
University of Puerto Rico. 


Four hundred of his 1,000 
compositions have been recorded 
on RCA, Columbia, Fania, Gema, 
United Artists and other labels. 
His first hit was ‘‘La Tirana’ (‘The 
Tyrant’), a Tico record featuring 
La Lupe, a leading Latin American 
vocalist. It sold over 100,000 
records. Some of his other hits 
are ‘‘Puro Teatro” (‘‘Just 
Theater’), ‘‘Tiembla”’ (‘‘Tremble’’), 
and ‘‘Deten El Reloj”’ (‘‘Stop the 
Clock’’). 


He wrote Spanish lyrics for ‘‘If | 














Were a Rich Man”’ from ‘‘Fiddler 
on the Roof." He also composes 
theme music for television soap 
operas. 


Some of Latin America’s top 
singers have recorded Curet’s 
hits—Tito Rodriguez, Marco 
Antonia Muniz, Olga Guillot, 
Roberto Yanes and Cheo 
Feliciano. 


Most of Curet’s songs deal with 
human unhappiness. He believes 
most people are happy, whether 
they realize it or not, and therefore 
are more interested in 
unhappiness. = 


he two highest ranking women 

postmasters in the nation— 
Kathryn S. Wilson of Pasadena, 
CA, and Berniece Hill Salerno of 
Lansing, Mi—have a lot in 
common. 


Both were appointed in 1961, both 
earn $27,883 a year, both manage 
sectional centers totaling nearly 
2,000 employees besides their 
own post office functions, and 
both are married to ‘‘understand- 
ing husbands’’—one of them to 
another postmaster. 


Each has raised a family and was 
deeply involved in community 
service before her appointment. 


Mrs. Wilson says: ‘‘The only civic 
activity | still make time for is on 
the business development 
committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce. Since that organization 
directly involves the Postal 
Service, | believe it’s essential 

that | participate.” 


Mrs. Wilson, a native of Kansas 
City, MO, studied at Northwestern 
University, became a public 
relations and personnel executive 
in Chicago, married, and moved 
West with her husband Glenn and 
their two children in 1945. From 
that time to her appointment as 
postmaster, she demonstrated 
leadership and managerial abilities 
in a multitude of civic and 
charitable endeavors, receiving 





Berniece Hill Salerno 


local and national awards for her 
contributions. 


“| have one of the finest staffs in 
the country,” she says. “Even 
under difficult conditions our 
people have achieved remarkable 
success and teamwork. Our main 
post office is a 1913 building, very 
beautiful but inadequate. We have 
a 12-foot dock and no air 
conditioning. Yet we still get the 
jobs done that are required of us.” 


Mrs. Salerno was a bookkeeper 
and accountant, the mother of 
four. In 1961 she knew she would 
have to go back to work because 
her husband's health was failing. 


“| heard of the postmaster vacancy 
at Lansing, investigated the 
requirements, decided | had the 
qualifications and applied,” she 
says. 


She received the appointment. 
Her husband died in 1966, and 
she married William Salerno, a 
widower and a PES-18 postmaster 
of the second class office at 

Yale, MI. 


‘We're not competitive,” she 
explains. ‘‘We maintain two 
homes, 100 miles apart, and we 
see each other on weekends and 
take our vacations together at our 
cottage on Lake Michigan.” 


Mrs. Salerno sews when she 

finds time, is a state officer of the 
National Association of 
Postmasters, was a fire 
commissioner in Lansing for seven 
years, served on the Mayor's 








Kathryn S. Wilson 


Advisory Committee, and is a 
member of the Metropolitan 
Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 


“Il can't say enough about the 
spirit and dedication of our 
people,” she says. “Although we 
have many associate offices, we 
work as a unit, and we get the 
job done.” 


These two postmasters rank 
highest among the almost 12,000 
women who hold the title of 
postmaster. They manage offices 
rated among the top 125 in the 
nation. = 
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Postal Personalities 





John Prine 


r five years, John Prine carried 
F: park-and-loop route in 
Westchester, IL. He was pretty 
silent during the walking part of 
his route, but when he got into 

his Scout vehicle, he shut the 
windows and sang away. 


All that singing paid off. Prine is 
now one of the America’s most 
popular country folk singers. And 
he composed many of his hits 
while driving on his carrier route. 


“I'd work out my songs while 
driving and write them down when 
| got home,” he said. 


Even at that time—he was a 
carrier from 1964 to 1969—he 
sang in small clubs on Chicago's 
North Side. He often explained 

to his audience how he composed 
songs along his route. 


One of his hits, “Your Flag Decal 
Won't Get You Into Heaven 
Anymore,” was a direct result of 
carrying the mail. At that time, he 
recalls, Reader's Digest included 
an American Flag decal in its 
magazine. This increased the 
number of Reader's Digests he 
carried and gave him his song 
idea. Other hits of his include 
“Sam Stone” and ‘‘Everybody.”’ 


The 26-year-old singer—he 
started in the Postal Service right 
out of high school—accompanies 





himself on the guitar and uses no 
backup musicians. Contemporary 
music fans consider Prine among 
the best of the young singers. = 





tar Keough 

occer is something special to 

Delivery Foreman Harry Keough 
of St. Louis’ Sappington Annex. 
The twenty-six year Postal Service 
veteran is coach of the national 
champion St. Louis University 
soccer team. 


‘‘My interest in soccer was natural 
because | grew up in St. Louis,” 
he said. “Soccer is a way of life 
for most youngsters here. 


“When | got too old to play | 
started officiating. Then in 1966 | 
started coaching at Florissant 
Valley Junior College here.” It 
was the school's first team and 

it went to the finals in New York. 
The next year he moved to St. 
Louis University. 


‘“‘When | took over the team, | 
brought along Valentine Pelizzaro. 
He's a carrier at Carondelet 
Station and serves as my assistant 
coach.” 


Their day at the Post Office begins 
at 6 a.m.; during the season, 
September through December, 
they work with the team after their 
tours until dark. 


Long hours of practice and hard 
work produce winning teams, and 





Keough’s record proves it. St. 
Louis was national collegiate 
champion in 1967, 1969 and 1970, 
runner-up in 1971, and champion 
again in 1972. 


Keough believes his team’s future 
is bright and predicts a successful 
1973 season. 


‘We've got good new talent,” 

he says, ‘‘but we face some rough 
competition. After all, your past 
record makes you a target.” = 





Catalino Curet Alonso 


i pied call him Tite (and 
pronounce it roughly TEE-tay) 
throughout Latin America. He’s 
composer Catalino Curet Alonso, 
part-time clerk at the general 
post office in San Juan, PR. 


Curet started his postal career in 
1949 as a substitute clerk in the 
mailing division. He also has 
worked as a dispatch, distribution, 
registry and window clerk, much 
of that time while studying at the 
University of Puerto Rico. 


Four hundred of his 1,000 
compositions have been recorded 
on RCA, Columbia, Fania, Gema, 
United Artists and other labels. 
His first hit was “‘La Tirana” (‘‘The 
Tyrant’), a Tico record featuring 
La Lupe, a leading Latin American 
vocalist. It sold over 100,000 
records. Some of his other hits 
are ‘‘Puro Teatro”’ (‘‘Just 
Theater’), “‘Tiembla”’ (‘‘Tremble’’), 
and “‘Deten El Reloj’’ (“‘Stop the 
Clock’’). 


He wrote Spanish lyrics for ‘‘If | 

















Were a Rich Man”’ from ‘‘Fiddler 
on the Roof.”’ He also composes 
theme music for television soap 
operas. 


Some of Latin America’s top 
singers have recorded Curet’s 
hits—Tito Rodriguez, Marco 
Antonia Muniz, Olga Guillot, 
Roberto Yanes and Cheo 
Feliciano. 


Most of Curet’s songs deal with 
human unhappiness. He believes 
most people are happy, whether 
they realize it or not, and therefore 
are more interested in 
unhappiness. = 


he two highest ranking women 

postmasters in the nation— 
Kathryn S. Wilson of Pasadena, 
CA, and Berniece Hill Salerno of 
Lansing, Mi—have a lot in 
common. 


Both were appointed in 1961, both 
earn $27,883 a year, both manage 
sectional centers totaling nearly 
2,000 employees besides their 
own post office functions, and 
both are married to ‘‘understand- 
ing husbands’’—one of them to 
another postmaster. 


Each has raised a family and was 
deeply involved in community 
service before her appointment. 


Mrs. Wilson says: “The only civic 
activity | still make time for is on 
the business development 
committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce. Since that organization 
directly involves the Postal 
Service, | believe it’s essential 

that | participate.” 


Mrs. Wilson, a native of Kansas 
City, MO, studied at Northwestern 
University, became a public 
relations and personnel executive 
in Chicago, married, and moved 
West with her husband Glenn and 
their two children in 1945. From 
that time to her appointment as 
postmaster, she demonstrated 
leadership and managerial abilities 
in a multitude of civic and 
charitable endeavors, receiving 





Berniece Hill Salerno 


local and national awards for her 
contributions. 


‘| have one of the finest staffs in 
the country,” she says. “Even 
under difficult conditions our 
people have achieved remarkable 
success and teamwork. Our main 
post office is a 1913 building, very 
beautiful but inadequate. We have 
a 12-foot dock and no air 
conditioning. Yet we still get the 
jobs done that are required of us.” 


Mrs. Salerno was a bookkeeper 
and accountant, the mother of 
four. In 1961 she knew she would 
have to go back to work because 
her husband's health was failing. 


“| heard of the postmaster vacancy 
at Lansing, investigated the 
requirements, decided | had the 
qualifications and applied,” she 
says. 


She received the appointment. 

Her husband died in 1966, and 
she married William Salerno, a 
widower and a PES-18 postmaster 
of the second class office at 

Yale, MI. 


‘We're not competitive,”’ she 
explains. ‘‘We maintain two 
homes, 100 miles apart, and we 
see each other on weekends and 
take our vacations together at our 
cottage on Lake Michigan.” 


Mrs. Salerno sews when she 

finds time, is a state officer of the 
National Association of 
Postmasters, was a fire 
commissioner in Lansing for seven 
years, served on the Mayor's 








Kathryn S. Wilson 


Advisory Committee, and is a 
member of the Metropolitan 
Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 


“| can’t say enough about the 
spirit and dedication of our 
people,” she says. ‘‘Although we 
have many associate offices, we 
work as a unit, and we get the 
job done.” 


These two postmasters rank 
highest among the almost 12,000 
women who hold the title of 
postmaster. They manage offices 
rated among the top 125 in the 
nation. = 
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Restoring 


ie 
Beauty a=... 


It was once Turner Halle, center for 
the San Antonio German 
community's gymnastics and social 
club. Later it was an Air Force office 
and a U.S.O. center. Now it’s the 
district Postal Service office, 
restored by postal workers to its 
former beauty (large photo at right). 
An unrestored dance hall (right) 
hints of the olden days. Howard F. 
Marrow (in blue shirt above) did the 
landscaping. Frank Semlinger (tan Eel 
shirt) and Albert H. Sarrow (brown ue a 
shirt) did much of the interior work, 

along with others. Sarrow, Semlinger 

and Leo Jiminez made the 

conference table. Much of the fancy 

woodwork (below) was restored to 

its original glory. 
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